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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story 


provided through this service-- or have a direct news inquiry-- you may contact one of 


the offices listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone 


numbers of the Assistant Regional Directors for Information and the states in their regions: 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 
New Jersey 


New York 
Puerto Rico 


Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


John P. Hord 

14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 - 
404-526-5495 


12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI....... 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII...... 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII..... 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX...... 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X....... 


Alaska 
Idaho 

(Oregon 
Washington 


Les Gaddie 

Federal Bldg. & 
U.S. Courthouse 
Room 7C42 

1100 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 
Federal Office Bldg. 
Room 1904 

911 Walnut St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 16408 

Federai Bldg. 

1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
415-556-3423 


LErnest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Room 2034 

1321 Second Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 














NOTE TO EDITORS 


President Nixon has authorized two additional 
Federal holidays this year, December 24 and 31. Due 
to these shortened workweeks, this news service will 
not be published for the weeks of. Dec. 31, 1973, and 
Jan. 7, 1974. 

Best wishes for a joyful holiday season and a 


most prosperous New Year. 











Week of December 24, 1973 
JOB CORPS SETS PLACEMENT RECORD; 
58 PERCENT OF CURRENT ENROLLEES BLACK 

WASHINGTON -- Nearly three-quarters of all Job Corps enrollees 
leaving the residential training centers between July and September 
were placed in jobs -- a record high placement rate in the Corps' seven- 
year history, Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan has announced. 

Brennan said the first quarter fiscal year report for 1974 showed that 
93 percent were placed -- 72 percent in jobs with an average hourly starting 
wage of $2.21; 17 percent back to school, and 4 percent enlisting in the 
Armed Forces. 

Currently, about 58 percent of all enrollees are black, 12 percent 
Spanish-speaking, 2.6 percent Indian, and 26 percent white. 

"The job placement record achieved by the seven labor unions operating 
training programs in 35 of the 65 Job Corps centers was even better -- 97 
percent placed in jobs with an average hourly starting wage of $4," 

Brennan said. 

The secretary pointed out that the placement rate in jobs only last 
June for the entire Job Corps was just under 60 percent -- also a record 
at that time. The general placement rate in jobs over the year has 
hovered around the 50 percent mark. 

"There is no question we are doing a better job in our placement 
efforts, due in no small way to the work of not only the 2,400 local 
state employment service offices but the know-how of the international 


unions in getting their trainees placed," Brennan said. 


(MORE) 
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With an annual budget of $183.4 million, the 65 Job Corps centers 
each year provide residential education, vocational skills training and 
rehabilitation for about 45,000 disadvantaged youth, aged 16-21. The 
centers and youths enrolled on Oct. 1973: 

Civilian conservation centers - 6,554 young men in 34 centers (average 
size: 200 enrollees) ; 

Large urban centers for men - 6,300 enrollees in four centers 
(average size: 1,500 enrollees); 

Large urban centers for women - 4,820 enrollees in 11 centers (average 
size: 400 enrollees); 

Residential manpower centers - 2,745 young men and 891 young women 
in 13 city centers (average size: 280 enrollees); and 

Extension centers - 190 young women and 70 young men in three centers. 

Conservation centers are generally in national parks and forests and 
are operated by the Departments of Interior and Agriculture and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The large men's and women's centers and smaller inner-city or near-city 
centers are operated under contract by industrial corporations, universities 
or national voluntary agencies. 


The three extension centers in cities house advanced enrollees while 


they gain work experience with outside employers or learn higher skills. 


Job Corps is administered by the Labor Department's Manpower 
Administration. The program trains young men and women who are out of 
work, out of school, and cannot get jobs because they lack employable 
skills. Average length of stay in Job Corps is about six months. 


(MORE ) 
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After leaving Job Corps, participants are helped to find jobs by 
the state employment service system. Volunteers in two organizations -- 


Joint Action in Community Service (JACS) and women in Community Service 


(WICS) -- provide supportive follow-up services to help these young people 


stay on the job. 


Since it began in 1965, the Job Corps has served about 450,000 


youths. 
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BRENNAN SALUTES 'JACS' VOLUNTEERS 
FOR SERVING 150,000 JOB CORPS YOUTHS 


WASHINGTON--Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan saluted a nationwide 





volunteer group headed by a unionist for providing more than 150,000 


Job Corps trainees since 1965 with a wide range of personal supportive 







services to help them adjust to post-training jobs and lives. 





Joint Action in Community Services, Inc., (JACS) is headed by 














Roger F. Martin, an official of the AFL-CIO Air Line Pilots Association. 
Many union members are actively working as JACS volunteers. 
Martin presented the JACS report to Secretary Brennan outlining the 
organization's work with the Job Corps and other groups through its more 


than 5,000 volunteers in all 50 states. 


The secretary announced that the contract with JACS was extended through 





June 30, 1974, with a grant of $441,807 to support a small administrative 
staff in Washington and 10 regional offices. 


"A Job Corps center can go only so far in teaching young people from a 





disadvantaged background how to survive in the tough, competitive outside 










world," the secretary said. "That's why the personal interest and friendship 
of JACS volunteers is vital in the critical first months that Job Corps 
trainees are out on their own. 


"JACS helps make sure the Job Corps' 





investment in these youngsters 













does not go down the drain," he said. 
JACS volunteers are men and women who know their communities and care 


enough to devote time and effort in helping young people. They assist 





returning or relocating Job Corps youths with such taken-for-granted matters 





as discovering bus routes to a new job, getting a driver's license, looking 


for housing, and budgeting wages earned on the new job. 





Volunteers usually work with one youth at a time, ranging from six months 


to a year, and stand ready to help with the really difficult situations 





which can confront an inexperienced person. 
The volunteer may help arrange legal advice or medical services, intervene 


with a landlord, city offical or employer, or provide emergency transportation 


‘ 
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or living accommodations. Here are some examples of ways JACS volunteers 
have helped: 

-- Three Job Corps youths trained in the midwest had jobs waiting for 
them in Houston, Texas. JACS volunteers arranged for housing, met them 
at the airport, took them to work the first day, helped them open bank 
accounts on payday, and introduced them to other youths in their own 
age group. 

-- A young man, trained as auto repairman, returned to Kansas City 
and was able to start work immediately because a JACS volunteer arranged 
a loan to purchase a set of mechanic's tools. 

-- In Atlanta, a JACS volunteer helped a Job Corps "graduate" employed 
by Lockheed enroll in night school to earn his high school diploma. 

-- In the midwest, three Corpsmen have received college scholarships 
arranged by JACS volunteers. 

-- In Chicago, a returned Job Corps trainee completely discouraged by 
a series of unproductive job interviews,had given up looking for work. He 
was taken in hand by a retired domestic worker who volunteered for JACS 
through her church. In three days she not only helped him find a job but 
also arranged for immediate assistance for the Corpsman's poverty stricken 
family through her church. 

JACS President Roger F. Martin, general manager, Air Line Pilots 
Assoc., Washington, D.C., presented the report to Secretary Brennan. 
Also on hand for the presentation were members Of JACS' Board of Directors, 
and JACS volunteer Frank Bonham, a San Diego, Calif., author of ‘“c- 
children's books. 

JACS, a private non-profit corporation, was organized by leaders from 
Jewish, Protestant and Catholic social action agencies and includes on its 


board of directors representatives of business, labor and civic organizations. 


Job Corps is the Labor Department's human renewal and work readiness 
program for disadvantaged young: men and women 16 through 21. In the nearly 
nine years since it begain, Job Corps has served nearly half a million youth. 
Some 20,000 are now in training at 65 centers. 


# # # 
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COURT RULES OVERTIME PAY 
DEPENDS ON HOURS WORKED 


WASHINGTON--A federal appeals court has ruled that employers who pay employees a 
fixed salary for overtime regardless of the number of overtime hours worked are violating 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA). 

In ordering Price's Livestock Marketing Co., Salem, I1]1., to restore $446.32 
in overtime wages to an employee who was underpaid, the U.S. Court of Appeals in Chicago 
reaffirmed a U.S. Department of Labor position that courts have upheld since 1942. 

Overtime provisions of the FLSA require payment of time-and-one-half an employee's 
regular hourly wage rate for all hours worked in excess of 40 per workweek. 

Price had successfully argued before the U.S. District Court in Danville, I11., 
that he complied with the law by paying his employee a salary of $100 per week. The 
salary, Price claimed, was based on $1.60 an hour for the first 40 hours or work plus 
$2.40 an hour, or time-and-one-half, for 15 hours of overtime per week. 

Price said he had anticipated many weeks during which the employee would work 
fewer than 15 overtime hours but told the employee that "I would guarantee him I would 
still give him that $100 a week." 

The employee testified during the trial that instead his workweeks often involved 
20 hours of overtime or more. | 

Attempting to resolve conflicts in the testimony without .the benefit of adequate 
payroll records, the district court found that the employee did not work more than 15 
hours of overtime in any week and concluded that Price had fulfilled his legal require- 
ment. 

Price, the court said, had initially failed to inform tie employee of his “regular 
hourly rate." He also had deducted days of leave from the employee's salary as if 
the rate per hour were uniform throughout the entire six-day workweek. 

The appeals court pointed out that when an employee works a varying number of 
hours each week in return for an agreed weekly wage, his regular rate is the amount 
obtained by dividing the weekly wage by the number of hours worked. 


# # # 














Week of December 24, 1973 
APPEALS COURT RULES WOMEN RETAIL 
SUPERVISORS MUST GET EQUAL PAY 

NEW ORLEANS -- A federal appeals court has dealt a sweeping blow to 
sex discrimination in the retail industry by affirming that the J.M. Fields 
retail chain illegally paid women department supervisors less than men for 
substantially equal work. 

Upholding the U.S. Department of Labor in a suit under the Federal 
Equal Pay Act, the ruling by the U.S. Court of Appeals in New Orleans 
already means eight years' worth of back pay, plus wage increases, for 
women supervisors of some departments in the 66 J.M. Fields stores. 

It could later result in equal pay for all of the company's supervisors 
by reversing a lower court decision that handling of retail "hardline" 

goods requires greater skill than handling of "softline" merchandise. 

The Labor Department had charged that supervisors of clothing and other 
softline departments generally were women who are paid less than appliance 
and other hardline supervisors because of sex, rather than differences in 
their jobs. , 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Bernard E. DeLury, head of the department's 
Employment Standards Administration, said the decision will have a 
"positive impact" on his agency's enforcement of the Equal Pay Act. 

"Because softline departments are most often headed by women, the 
decision may result in higher wages for additional female managers 
throughout the retail industry,” he said. 

The Labor Department filed suit against Fields in 1968, alleging 
willful equal pay violations in at least three Fields stores in Eau Gallie, 


Merritts Island, and Tallahassee, Fla. 


At trial in 1971, the U.S. District Court for the Middle District 
of Florida agreed that wages paid within softline and hardline departments 
were discrimatory but said that hardline supervisors justifiably receive 
higher pay than softline managers because their jobs involved more skill. 


(More) 
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The district court also agreed to enjoin further equal pay violations 
throughout the company's chain, but ordered only a two-year back wages 
penalty for what it declared "unwillful" violations. 

On appeal, the court upheld the chain-wide injunction but extended the 
two-year liability to three, ordering repayment tO the affected women of 
wages that willfully had been denied them since 1965. 

The appeals court also reversed the lower court's finding that hardline 
supervision involves more skill. 

"Indeed, the evidence is to the contrary: softline mangagers 
received more extensive training in terms of time spent in the training 


‘program," the court said. 
Returning the case to the district court for a new ruling on the 
issue, the appeals court said the Labor Department, in its opinion, had 


proved “Equality of work and inequality of pay." 


Evidence that supervisors in all departments order merchandise, 


assist customers and maintain orderly displays of merchandise "showed that 


the jobs were substantially equal," the court said. 














Week of December 24, 1973 
NEW BLACK LUNG RULES START JAN. 1; 
MINERS TO GET MEDICAL TREATMENT 

WASHINGTON -- New rules governing the U.S. Department of Labor's black 
lung benefits program will go into effect Jan. l. 

Bernard E. DeLury, assistant secretary of labor for employment standards, 
said the changes call for the coal industry to take the responsibility for 
the payment of black lung benefits in cases where a "responsible coal 
operator" can be identified. 

Part of this responsibility includes providing medical treatment 
benefits to miners who are totally disabled by black lung disease. 

Black lung is the common name for a type of pneumoconiosis. It is 

an incurable lung disease caused by dust generated in mining coal. Monthly 
benefit payments presently range frem $177.60 to $355.20 based on number 
of dependents. 

DeLury explained that the Black Lung Benefits Act of 1972 provided 
for a six-month transition period from July 1 through Dec. 31, 1973, to ease 
transfer of the program from the Social Security Administration (SSA) to 
the Department of Labor's Division of Coal Mine Workers' Compensations. 

New claims filed by miners during this six-month period were the 
responsibility of the Labor Department, while the SSA continued to be 
responsible for claims of survivors. Black lung benefit claimants already 
on the SSA black lung program rolls will continue to receive federally- 
appropriated benefits from SSA. 

As of Jan. 1, 1974, the following changes will become effective for 
the Department of Labor program. 

*- All further black lung claims, .6xcept survivors ‘of miners previously 
entitled by SSA, will be the responsibility of the Labor Department. 

-- Medical treatment will be provided for the first time. All miners 
who have filed since July l1, 1973, and those who file thereafter, are 
eligible for black lung medical treatment if their claims are approved. 

In addition, miners who applied for benefits hefore July 1, 1973, and are 


(More) 
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receiving such benefits from SSA may file new claims under the Department 
of Labor program to find out whether they are eligible for medical treatment. 

-- Miners already receiving black lung payments from the SSA may be 
eligible for additional benefits by refiling under the Department of Labor 
program if their current payments are being reduced by reason of the fact 
they are receiving (1) state workmen's compensation payments (except for 
pneumoconisis); (2) unemployment compensation;: (3) disability insurance 
benefits under a state law; or (4) earnings in excess of those permitted 
by SSA. 

-- Coal mine operators found to be responsible for a miner's black 
lung disability become liable January 1 for payment of compensation to 
miners and survivors, and for medical treatment for miners. 

-- For each case filed, the Labor Department will attempt to determine 
the “responsible" mine operator. If none is found, the Labor Department 
will make the payments. 

-- In order for a person to file a valid claim, he must file it 
within certain time limits which did not exist under the SSA program. 
Therefore, a person who wishes to file a claim should not delay. 

Through agreement between the two agencies, all applications will 
continue to be taken in the Social Security Administration district offices. 
The Black Lung Benefits Act calls upon the Department of Labor to 

encourage the states to assume responsibility for black lung under their 
state workmen's compensation programs with benefits and standards equivalent 
to the Federal standards. No states have yet met the criteria. 

Delury said the department will also administer a compliance program 
to insure that coal mine operators do not use discrimantory employment 
practices in dealing with miners who have the disease. 

The Labor Department's black lung program is administered by the Division 


of Coal Mine Workers' Compensation in the office of Workmen's Compensation 
Programs, under the firector of Nancy Snyder, a career civil servant. 
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OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS PUBLISHED 


WASHINGTON--The U.S. Department of Labor has issued the first in a series of 
publications containing questions and answers about job safety and health standards. 

The 30-page booklet is designed to provide guidance concerning the various 
standards issued by the Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA). 

John H. Stender, assistant secretary of labor for occupational safety and health, 
said the booklet is based on questions most frequently asked OSHA national office and 
field personnel. 

Stender emphasized the answers "do not constitute an official interpretation of 
any of our standards, nor can they be used to modify our rules or exempt anyone from 
application of our standards. 

"Each workplace in the nation represents a unique situation as far as on-the-job 
hazards are concerned so that blanket answers are impossible for all standards. It 
will be up to the employer to utilize the information contained here for his own 
benefit," Stender said. 

The questions dealt with in the first issue of the booklet are solely those on 
OSHA's general industry standards. They cover such topics as walking and working 
surfaces, means of egress, platforms and occupational health control. 

Also, electrical hazards, personal protective equipent. general environmental 
controls, fire protection and machine guarding. 

Approximately 250,000 copies of the publication have been issued and are available 
free of charge at all OSHA regional offices. These offices are located in Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, New York City, Philadelphia, San Francisco 


and Seattle. 


# # # 














World of Work 





Are Coffee Breaks 
Required By Law? 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


QUESTION: | work as a sales- 
clerk in a department store. In 
our department, we are not al- 
lowed to take a coffee break in 
the morning or the afternoon. 
isn’t our boss required by law to 
give us a few minutes off? 


ANSWER: Under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act your em- 
ployer is not required to give cof- 
fee or rest breaks. Short rest 
periods or coffee breaks running 
from five to 20 minutes are com- 
mon in industry. If granted, such 
time is considered hours worked 
and must be paid for. Though not 
required by Federal law, rest 
periods are mandatory under some 
state laws and are provisions of 
many union contracts, You might 
check with your state department 
of labor, or inion if you have one. 


x** * * 


QUESTION: I'm a construc- 
tion worker in Miami. | read an 
article in a local newspaper about 
a Labor Department program 
called the “hometown plan.” It 
said the plan is trying to bring 
more minority workers into the 
construction trades in Miami. 
Could you please tell me more 
about this plan? 


ANSWER: Miami is one of 
more than 60 U.S. cities where 


contractors, unions and minority 
groups have voluntarily agreed to 
increase minority employment in 
construction. 


These so-called 





“hometown plans” are monitored 
by the Labor Department’s Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance 
(OFCC). Participants in the plan 
pledge to make a good-faith ef- 
fort to attain minority placement 
goals in each of the various crafts, 
Voluntary plans are preferred to 
imposed plans. These have been 
imposed by the OFCC in six other 
metropolitan areas, The voluntary 
plans promote and benefit from 
a spirit of local cooperation. In 
addition, contractors who sign the 
voluntary agreements commit’ 
themselves to observe minority- 
hiring goals on their private as well 
as Federal contracts. Under the 
imposed plans, OFCC is author- 
ized to enforce equal employment 
opportunity only on Federally- 
involved construction projects. 


***k * 


Editor’s note: If you hewe a 


question regarding job tratni 
and placement, labor-management 
job health and safety, 


opportunity, 


relations, 
equal employment 
and hours, employment and 


wages 
unemployment, prices and earn 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send if to 


Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 

U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D C. 20210 
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The first eight-hour day law was passed by Congress in 1868 but applied 
only to laborers, workmen and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the 
United States Government, according to "Important Events in American 
Labor History, 1778-1971," published by the U.S. Labor Department. 

# # # 
The Women's Bureau, which is part of the U.S. Department of Labor, was 
created by Congress in 1920 to formulate standards and policies to promote 
the welfare of wage-earning women, improve their working conditions, 
increase their efficiency, and advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment. 

# # # 
The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, is administered by the 
U.S. Department of Labor and sets minimum wage, maximum hours, overtime 
pay, equal pay and child labor standards. 

# #t # 
By the end of the 1973 fiscal year, the U.S. Employment Service had 34 
statewide job banks that provide information about job openings and job 
applicants on a computerized basis through each of the States involved. 

# # # 
The congressional act creating the U.S. Department of Labor was signed 
by President William Howard Taft on his last day in office March 4, 1973. 


# # # 
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